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THE  OLD  CASTLE 


ECHOES  OF  TWO  CENTURIES 
BY  ALLEN  CHAMBERLAIN 


T^lthough  no  record  has  anywhere  been  found  definitely 
fixing  the  year  in  which  this  house  was  built,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  older  remaining  houses  of  Cape  Ann.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  determine  from  town  and  county  records  the  exact  date 
of  the  house,  but  without  avail,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  such  il¬ 
luminating  record  exists.  Sufficient  record  facts  have  been  found, 
however,  to  show  that  it  surely  has  stood  since  17 1 5,  or  perhaps 
a  year  or  two  earlier,  or  for  well  above  two  centuries,  and  that 
it  was  the  home  of  six  successive  generations  of  the  original 
family,  from  Jethro  Wheeler  who  settled  there  in  1713. 

Just  when  the  house  first  came  to  be  known  as  The  Old  Castle 
is  also  problematical.  In  only  one  of  the  twenty  deeds  and 
mortgages  covering  this  property  that  have  been  found  of 
record  was  the  name  Old  Castle  used,  and  that  deed  was  of  rela¬ 
tively  recent  date,  1882.  In  a  deed  of  1802  it  was  called  by  the 
then  owner,  Benjamin5  Wheeler,  Jr.,  “  my  Mansion  house.”  In 
one  or  two  subsequent  deeds  it  was  styled  “  the  old  house.”  In 
the  oldest  known  extant  assessment  record  of  Pigeon  Cove 
properties,  that  of  1853,  the  house  was  called  The  Old  Castle. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  this  name  from  the  earlier  records 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  house  became  known  as  The  Old 
Castle  soon  after  its  erection.  Here  was  a  house,  far  larger  than 
any  other  then  standing  close  to  the  shore  on  this  side  of  the 
Cape,  and  conspicuously  placed  atop  a  little  eminence  rising 
abruptly  above  the  beach  at  the  head  of  Pigeon  Cove.  Standing 
wholly  apart  from  any  other  building,  as  it  did  in  those  early 
days,  the  house  must  have  been  a  prominent  landmark  from  the 
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seaward  side,  and,  in  a  way,  not  unlike  the  Old  Country  coast¬ 
wise  castles  with  which  sdme  of  the  settlers  were  perhaps 
familiar. 

Before  going  further  into  the  cpiestion  of  who  may  ha\  e 
built  The  Old  Castle  and  when,  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance 
over  the  records  of  the  ownership  of  that  land  prior  to  Jethro 
Wheeler’s  purchase  in  1712. 

Until  the  winter  of  1687/8  everything  east  of  the  section 
now  known  as  Dogtown  and  on  the  north  end  of  the  Cape  w  as 
common  land,  and  all  settlement  there  had  been  virtually  pro¬ 
hibited  by  vote  of  the  Commoners  in  1668.  On  February  27, 
1687/8  a  town  meeting1  voted  that  every  householder,  and 
every  male  native  of  the  town  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
ward,  should  be  granted  six  acres  of  land  “upon  the  Cape,’ 
that  being  the  term  used  by  Gloucestennen  of  those  days  to 
describe  the  northern  and  northeastern  shores,  including  the 
Pigeon  Cove  section  of  what  is  now  Rockport. 

Those  six-acre  lots,  eighty-two  in  number,  were  thereupon 
laid  out  from  Flatstone  Cove,  now  known  as  Lane’s  Cove,  on  the 
north,  to  Sandy  Bay  Brook,  the  present-day  Mill  Brook,  at  Front 
Beach,  on  the  south,  and  were  assigned  to  the  townsmen  by  lot. 
Theoretically  these  six-acre  pieces  were  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
rods  wide  along  the  shore,  and  were  to  run  back  into  the  land 
for  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  left  a  great  area 
of  town-owned  woodland,  the  Common,  between  the  grants 
and  the  Dogtown  and  Annisquam  farms.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  lots  appear  to  have  varied  considerably  in  width  and  depth. 
As  farming  possibilities  these  units  were  in  themselves  of  little 
or  no  economic  value  owing  to  the  ruggedly  rocky  nature  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  records  within  the  next 
ten  years  showing  that  most  of  the  grantees  sold,  either  to  specu¬ 
lative  members  of  the  community,  or  to  men  who  developed 
farms  of  a  sort  by  buying  up  a  number  of  contiguous  lots. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  several  families  had  set¬ 
tled  the  land  between  Folly  Cove  and  Pigeon  Hill,  and  vet 
others  had  struck  in  farther  south,  like  Richard  Tarr  and  John 
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Pool.  These  men  located  on  the  banks  of  Sandy  Bay  Brook, 
1  art  on  the  south  side  in  1 690,  and  Pool  on  the  opposite  side  in 
1700,  the  latter’s  house  site  being  on  Lot  82  of  the  1688  layout. 
He  also  acquired  the  eleven  lots  north  of  that,  which  brought 
his  ownership  to  what  is  now  the  quarry  bridge  on  Granite 
Street. 

Several  of  those  six-acre  lots,  nine  certainly  and  possibly  ten, 
including  the  whole  of  Pigeon  Cove  harbor,  and  extending 
along  the  shore  from  Breakwater  Avenue  southward  far  enough 
to  include  what  is  now  141  Granite  Street,  were  owned  by 
Francis  Norwood,  senior,  of  Goose  Cove,  before  1700.  He  was 
the  first  member  of  the  Norwood  family  in  Gloucester,  and 
was  a  man  of  considerable  means  for  those  times.  One  of  those 
lots,  number  54,  with  a  basswood  tree  marking  its  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor  beach,  is  believed  to  be  the  one  on 
which  The  Old  Castle  was  built.  Another  was  Lot  49  on  which 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Garrison  House  (188  Granite 
Street)  stands.  When  Francis  Norwood  died,  March  4,  1708/9, 
his  inventory  credited  his  estate  with  sixty-six  acres  “  leying 
neare  pidgeon  cove  so  called  on  the  Cape  and  on  which  land 
Joshua  Norwood  now  dwells.”  Joshua  was  a  son  of  Francis 
who  had  married  Elizabeth  Andrews  of  Chebacco  (Essex), 
September  25,  1704,  and  just  before  his  father’s  death  he  him¬ 
self  bought  a  lot  located  between  two  of  his  father’s. 

This  Probate  Court  record  appears  to  place  Joshua  definitely 
as  living  somewhere  on  his  father’s  land  at  the  Cove  in  the  spring 
of  1709,  but  it  does  not  conclusively  show  that  he  was  living  in 
The  Old  Castle  or  even  on  its  site.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
began  living  on  that  land  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1704, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  have  built  the  Castle  in 
whole  or  in  part  before  he  sold  to  Wheeler  in  1712.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  any  record  to  in  the  least  support  such  a 
supposition,  it  would  be  futile,  and  confusing  even,  to  indulge 
in  such  a  speculation.  Indeed,  after  considering  all  the  facts, 
some  of  which  will  appear  later  on  in  this  narrative,  one  is  led 
to  surmise  that  Joshua  may  have  lived  in  an  earlier  house  that 
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was  not  even  on  the  Castle’s  site,  though  perhaps  near  it,  and 
that  Jethro  Wheeler  was  the  builder  of  the  existing  structure. 

The  only  basis  for  the  supposition,  entertained  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  during  the  past  forty  odd  years,  that  the  Castle  may  be 
of  an  earlier  date  is  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  board,  bearing  the 
figures  1678,  was  discovered  in  the  house  during  repairs  made 
in  the  1  890’s.  Several  persons  now  living,  including  one  of  the 
mechanics  engaged  in  the  repairs  at  the  time,  saw  this  piece  of 
board  and  testify  that,  although  it  was  time-stained  and  grimy, 
the  figures  were  plainly  legible.  Memories  dim  with  the  passage 
of  years  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  not  complete 
agreement  among  those  who  saw  the  relic  as  to  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  found,  or  as  to  whether  the  figures  were 
made  with  paint  or  chalk.  Majority  opinion  is  that  the  board 
was  found  in  the  east  attic  near  the  chimney  when  some  old 
sheathing  was  removed.  Unhappily  no  one  knows  today  what 
became  of  that  board. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  those  figures  represented  a  date, 
and  that  whoever  marked  them  up  either  had  reason  to  know, 
or  for  some  reason  supposed  that  they  stood  for  the  year  in 
which  the  house  was  built.  This  idea  is  purely  conjectural,  of 
course,  and  cannot  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  proof.  In  an 
effort  to  be  historically  accurate,  and  to  keep  within  the  known 
facts,  one  is  obliged  to  regard  evidence  of  this  nature  with  a 
certain  degree  of  skepticism.  In  considering  the  possibilities  of 
accuracy  in  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the 
year  1678  was  ten  years  after  the  Town  of  Gloucester  had  voted 
to  prohibit  all  settling  on  this  shore,  and  that  it  was  ten  years 
before  another  vote  of  the  Town  divided  this  land  into  settling 
lots.  Moreover,  who  can  say  by  whom  or  when  the  supposedly 
dated  board  was  set  up?  Perhaps  many  years  later  by  some  wag. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  house  was  there 
w  hen  Jethro  Wheeler  bought  in  1712  on  the  ground  that  the 
price  named  in  the  deed,  150  pounds,  or  30  shillings  an  acre,  was 
far  more  than  100  acres  of  rocky  woodland,  located  in  that  then 
remote  region,  would  have  been  worth.  This  does  not  appear 
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to  be  conclusive,  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  Samuel 
Gott  paid  25  shillings  an  acre  for  bare  land  of  a  similar  nature 
at  Halibut  Point  ten  years  earlier.  Having  now  exhausted  every 
known  basis  for  guessing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  house,  its  history 
from  this  point  on  can  be  based  upon  recorded  facts. 

At  the  time  of  Wheeler’s  purchase  in  1712  the  Pigeon  Cove 
section  had  become  populous,  that  is,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  total  population  of  Gloucester,  including  the  Dogtown  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Harbor,  the  Farms,  and  West  Parish,  was  only  about 
seven  hundred  in  1704.  Between  Folly  Cove  and  Pigeon  Hill 
there  were  eight  families  to  keep  the  Wheelers  company. 
Thomas  Wise  had  settled  at  Folly  Cove  in  1705,  and  near  him 
Samuel  Lane  began  developing  a  farm  in  1707.  At  Halibut 
Point  Samuel  Gott  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Andrews, 
had  struck  in  in  1702,  and  William  Woodbury  took  up  adjacent 
land  in  1705.  Joshua  Norwood  had  been  at  the  Cove  since  1704 
presumably,  and  continued  there,  probably  in  the  Garrison 
House,  after  selling  to  Wheeler.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  did 
not  live  there  before  1712,  rather  than  at  The  Old  Castle  or  on 
its  land.  These  were  all  located  north  of  The  Old  Castle  farm, 
but  just  over  Wheeler’s  southern  boundary,  at  the  foot  of 
Pigeon  Hill,  another  neighbor  came  in,  Daniel  or  Thomas  Harris 
or  both,  in  1712,  and  Richard  Langsford  was  developing  a  home¬ 
stead  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  same  hill. 

Jethro  Wheeler  was  of  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
in  America.  He  was  born  at  Newbury,  March  28,  1664,  and 
had  married  Hannah  French  of  Rowley,  July  2,  1690.  They  had 
had  ten  children,  but  one  had  died  young.  The  remaining  nine 
accompanied  Jethro  and  his  wife  to  Pigeon  Cove,  presumably 
in  the  spring  of  1713.  Why  this  man,  a  farmer,  tanner  and  cord- 
wainer  (shoemaker),  49  years  old,  with  nine  children  from 
two  to  twenty  years  of  age,  should  have  left  Rowley,  where 
he  had  lived  since  his  marriage,  and  where  the  poorest  farms 
were  as  good  or  better  than  the  rocky  woodland  that  he  bought 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  is  anybody’s  guess.  His  Rowley  homestead, 
on  what  is  now  Pleasant  Street  in  the  village,  ran  back  to  Ox 
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Pasture  Brook,  where  his  tannery  was  located.  He  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  the  shoemaking  trade  would  be  brisk  in  this 
remote  locality  peopled  with  a  mere  handful  of  families,  most 
of  whose  members,  including  the  men  and  women,  probably 
went  barefoot  from  A4ay  to  October.  I  hat  he  did  not  fare  j 
poorly  here,  however,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  when 
he  died  twelve  years  later,  in  1725,  his  personal  estate  was  valued 
at  a  total  of  442  pounds,  equal  to  $1,473.32.  In  1724  he  had  sold 
The  Old  Castle  farm  to  his  son  Benjamin  and  moved  to  Rowley, 
but  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  inventory  of  his  property 
listed  no  real  estate  it  is  concluded  that  he  owned  none  when 
he  died.  Among  his  possessions  at  death-  were  bonds  valued  at 
178  pounds,  “shop  goods”  (perhaps  boots,  shoes  and  leather) 
130  pounds,  and  there  were  debts  due  him  to  the  amount  of 
85  pounds  11  shillings.  His  household  goods  consisted  of  three 
beds,  a  table,  a  chest,  table  and  bed  linen,  a  warming  pan,  a  brass 
kettle,  brass  skillet,  scales,  a  gridiron,  fire  irons,  pewter  dishes, 
and  ten  shillings  worth  of  books.  Here  w^ere  scarcely  more  than 
the  bare  housekeeping  necessities  of  the  times. 

Joshua  Norwood’s  deed  to  Jethro  Wheeler  w  as  dated  De¬ 
cember  12,  17 1  2. 3  Although  it  stated  that  Wheeler  was  “late 
of  Rowley  now  of  Gloucester  ”  it  is  surmised  that  he  did  not 
actually  take  possession  until  the  following  spring,  for  the  deed 
was  not  executed  until  April  24,  1713.  That  deed  conveyed 
“  upland  and  swampy  land  ”  about  100  acres  in  extent  with  “  all 
and  Singular  the  Rights  liberties  profits  priveledges  and  appur¬ 
tenances  to  the  same  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.” 
No  house  was  specifically  mentioned,  nor  wras  one  included  in 
the  original  tow  n  grant  of  Lot  54  to  Ezekiall  Day  in  1688,  or  in 
the  latter’s  deed  to  Francis  Norwood.  If  Joshua  was  living  on 
that  particular  part  of  his  father’s  land  in  1708  then  there  was, 
presumably,  some  kind  of  a  house  existing  at  the  time.  In  those 
days  buildings  and  all  other  improvements  were  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  in  deeds  under  the  one  word  “  appurtenances,”  and  that 
may  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  All  in  all,  however,  one 
is  left  with  the  inescapable  tendency  to  infer  that  it  could  not 
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have  been  much  of  a  house,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  small 
woodcutter’s  cabin,  such  as  the  one  said  to  have  stood  on  John 
Pool’s  lot  at  Sandy  Bay  Brook,4  and  in  which  he  at  first  lived. 
The  inclination  to  think  thus  grows  stronger  upon  examination 
of  the  record  of  Jethro  Wheeler’s  own  transactions  entered 
into  almost  immediately  after  his  purchase  of  the  property. 
Moreover  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  Nor¬ 
wood  may  have  been  living  at  the  Garrison  House,  which,  as 
already  stated,  his  father  not  improbably  owned. 

Jethro  had  been  in  full  possession  for  only  three  months  when 
he  mortgaged5  his  “upland  and  swamp  near  to  and  joining 
on  Piggen  Cove  ”  about  ioo  acres,  to  Jonathan  Springer,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Gloucester,  for  the  loan  of  200  pounds  in  “  current  and 
passable  money.”  No  buildings  were  mentioned,  not  even  ap¬ 
purtenances.  On  that  same  day  Springer  executed  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  Wheeler  had  given  him  the  foregoing  deed  as 
security  for  200  pounds  borrowed  by  Springer,  presumably  for 
Wheeler’s  benefit,  from  two  Boston  merchants,  Gilbert  Bant 
and  Benjamin  Gallop.  In  this  document  Springer  agreed  to 
quitclaim  the  land  back  to  Wheeler  when  the  latter  had  met 
the  debt.  Here  again,  in  this  instrument,  no  reference  was  made 
to  a  house  or  other  improvement. 

It  is  clear  that  this  loan  must  have  been  fully  repaid  within 
the  next  four  years.  Otherwise  it  is  unlikely  that  Jethro  could 
have  again  mortgaged6  the  property  in  1717.  And  yet  no  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Springer  mortgage  was  recorded,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  promised  quitclaim,  or  by  a  notation  upon  the 
record  of  the  mortgage  at  Salem.  It  would  seem  to  appear  that 
Springer  merely  handed  Wheeler  that  declaration  concerning 
the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  that  the  next  mortgagee  was  satisfied 
that  the  property  was  free  of  encumbrances  when  Wheeler 
exhibited  that  document.  For  some  unknown  reason  the 
Springer  paper  was  not  recorded  at  Salem  until  March  13,1 744,' 
or  nineteen  years  after  Jethro’s  death. 

That  later  mortgage,  executed  February  13,  1716/17,  was  for 
the  loan  of  100  pounds  at  5%  interest  from  the  Province  of 
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Massachusetts  Bay,  and  it  was  to  run  for  ten  years.  When  it 
was  paid  is  unknown,  for  no  discharge  was  recorded.  It  was  still 
in  effect  on  January  23,  1723/24,  on  which  date  Jethro  con¬ 
veyed  the  entire  property  to  his  son  Benjamin,  and  the  deeds 
stated  that  it  was  subject  to  the  mortgage. 

That  mortgage  of  1717  to  the  Province  is  chiefly  of  interest 
for  the  reason  that  it  covered  not  only  the  100  acres  of  land 
but  also  “  all  houses.”  Here  for  the  first  time,  be  it  noted,  a 
house  is  definitely  included.  Why  the  plural,  houses,  was  used 
can  only  be  surmised.  Perhaps  it  was  a  slip.  Possibly,  too,  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  dwelling  house  there  then.  Did 
it  mean  that  1  he  Old  Castle  had  come  into  being-  with  the  aid 
of  the  200  pounds  borrowed  through  Springer,  and  that  an 
older  house  was  still  in  existence?  Was  this  latest  loan  of  100 
pounds  to  be  used  in  completing  the  new  house?  Anyone  is 
entitled  to  draw  his  own  inferences,  but  it  seems  reasonably 
conclusive  that  The  Old  Castle  had  by  then  quite  definitely 
come  into  being. 

Jethro  was  sixty  years  old  in  1724  when  he  deeded  The  Old 
Castle  farm  to  his  son  Benjamin.  He  and  his  wife  then  went 
back  to  Rowley,  where  he  died  the  following  year.  That  deed 
to  Benjamin  covered  “  all  my  farm  of  lands  both  upland  and 
meadows,  houses,  buildings,”  etc.,  “  joining  on  Pigeon  Cove,” 
about  100  acres.  The  price  named  in  the  deed  was  600  pounds. 

Benjamin  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Jethro.  He 
was  born  at  Rowley,  March  23,  1694/5,  and  married,  first,  his 
cousin  Mehitable  Wheeler  of  Rowley,  their  intentions  being 
published  October  15,  1720.  She  was  the  mother  of  Benjamin’s 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  at  Pigeon  Cove.  Mehitable 
died  August  4,  1 7 66,  and  a  little  more  than  a  year  later  Benjamin, 
then  fifty-three  years  old,  married  for  his  second  wife  Sarah 
Woodbury  of  Rowley,  on  November  26,  1767.  They  had  no 
children. 

As  a  young  man  Benjamin  was  always  described  in  legal 
papers  as  a  mariner.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  sailed  in  coasting 
vessels  plying  between  New  England  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 
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In  the  1720’s  that  was  an  unusually  hazardous  calling,  for  the 
coastal  waters  literally  swarmed  with  the  most  vicious  pirates. 
One  of  the  most  ruthless  of  these  villains,  Captain  John  Phillips, 
was  killed  off  the  New  England  coast  in  April,  1724,  by  the 
crew  of  an  Annisquam  fishing  vessel  commanded  by  Captain 
Andrew  Haraden.  The  name  Benjamin  Wheeler  appears  in 
the  published  records  of  the  piracy  of  those  days.9  In  Alarch, 
1724,  that  same  John  Phillips  had  captured  a  number  of  vessels 
on  the  southern  coast,  among  them  one  commanded  by  a  Benja¬ 
min  Wheeler,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  Boston  brigantine 
Daniel ,  homeward  bound,  was  captured  near  Bermuda  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Francis  Farrington  Spriggs,  and  two  of  the  seamen  were 
forced  to  join  the  pirate  crew.  One  of  these  was  a  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  who,  although  credited  to  Boston  in  the  record,  may 
very  well  have  been  of  Cape  Ann.  No  one  can  say,  of  course, 
that  either  of  these  men  was  the  Benjamin  of  The  Old  Castle, 
but  it  is  not  an  impossibility  that  he  may  have  been  connected 
with  one  or  both  episodes. 

It  seems  evident  that  as  early  as  1732  Benjamin  must  have  con¬ 
templated  moving  to  Ipswich,  for  between  that  year  and  1754 
he  purchased  six  pieces  of  real  estate  in  that  town.10  Sometime 
before  April  7,  1764,  he  actually  did  move  there.  His  first  wife, 
Mehitable,  died  in  Ipswich  August  4,  1766.  Of  Benjamin’s  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters  only  five  survived  him. 

When  Benjamin  himself  died  at  Ipswich  on  January  1,  1779, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  two  wills,11  one  dated  April  7,  1764, 
before  his  first  wife  died,  the  other  April  10,  1767,  before  his 
second  marriage.  In  both  he  declared  himself  as  of  Ipswich. 
The  second  will  was  disallowed  by  the  Probate  Court  for  the 
reason  that  it  had  been  mutilated.  The  bottom  of  the  first  page 
had  been  cut  off  as  with  a  knife,  and  the  witnesses  declined  to 
aver  that  the  instrument  was  in  that  condition  when  they  signed. 

Although  the  first  will  had  become  obsolete  it  was  allowed, 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  all  of 
its  provisions.  Not  only  had  his  first  wife  died  since  its  execu¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  married  again,  and  he  had  also  sold  The  Old 
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Castle  farm  outright  to  his  son,  Benjamin,  Jr.  When  that  first 
will  was  drawn  he  had  owned  both  The  Old  Castle  place  and 
one  in  Ipswich.  The  Pigeon  Cove  property  he  had  intended 
to  leave  in  undivided  form  to  his  son  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  to  the 
three  boys  of  another  son,  Moses,  who  had  died.  One  of  those 
boys,  Moses,  Jr.,  bought  the  Garrison  House  farm  in  1778. 
The  Ipswich  place  was  to  go,  likewise  undivided,  to  two  other 
sons,  David  and  Simeon,  but  Simeon  died  before  his  father. 
David  as  executor  managed  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  ap¬ 
parently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  inventory 
shows  that  he  owned  a  “mansion  house,”  barn  and  6/2  acres, 
21  acres  of  pasture,  7  acres  of  woods,  5  V2  acres  of  marsh,  all  in 
Ipswich,  a  pew  in  Ipswich  meeting  house,  and  a  little  cash,  the 
total  value  of  which  property  was  given  as  £  3705  2s.  8d.  In 
normal  times  at  that  period  such  a  sum  of  money  would  indicate 
riches,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  account  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  1779,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
money  was  greatly  depreciated,  it  is  necessary  to  discount  those 
values  heavily.  Moreover  the  sterling  symbol  used  in  the  ac¬ 
count  to  indicate  pounds  did  not,  in  all  probability,  mean  Eng¬ 
lish  money.  Provincial  and  Continental  money  was  worth  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  or  $3.33  to  the  pound.  Even  at  that  this 
property  would  appear  to  have  been  worth  $1 2,338.28,  whereas, 
if  the  depreciation  of  that  day  is  taken  into  account,  it  would 
scarcely  have  amounted  to  $1,000. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  born  at  Pigeon  Cove,  April  14,  1722,  was  the 
oldest  child  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable,  and  was  known  some¬ 
times  as  a  fisherman,  at  others  as  a  yeoman.  His  first  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Pulcifer.  Their  intentions  were  published  December 
19,  1746.  She  died  soon  after  and  Benjamin  then  married  Sarah 
Dane,  a  daughter  of  John  of  Ipswich,  their  intentions  being 
published  both  in  Gloucester  and  in  Ipswich,  August  16  and  19, 
1749.  The  births  of  all  but  one  of  their  eleven  children  were 
recorded  at  Gloucester,  the  first  nine  between  1750  and  1766. 
The  birth  of  the  tenth  child  was  recorded  in  Ipswich  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1769,  and  that  of  the  eleventh  at  Gloucester  in  1770. 
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From  this  it  is  assumed  that  he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  at  Pigeon  Cove,  but  that  in  1769  he  was  in  Ipswich.  When 
his  father  and  step-mother  conveyed  The  Old  Castle  farm  to 
him  for  eighty  pounds  on  February  25,  1769,  the  deed  called 
him  of  Ipswich,  yeoman.  It  seems  likely  that  he  had  been  living 
at  Bar  Island,  a  section  at  the  southerly  end  of*  Plum  Island, 
where  either  he  or  his  father  had  bought  thirty  acres  with  a 
house  and  barn  September  30,  1754.  This  was  sold  February 
22,  1769,  just  three  days  before  his  father  deeded  him  The  Old 
Castle,  and  one  day  before  the  tenth  child  was  born  somewhere 
in  Ipswich. 

From  that  time  until  his  death  on  June  10,  1810,  Benjamin,  Jr., 
and  his  wife  lived  continuously  at  The  Old  Castle.  Three  of 
their  eight  sons  died  young,  as  did  two  of  their  three  daughters. 
All  the  others  lived  to  marry,  and  all  but  the  surviving  daughter 
settled  on  parts  of  their  father’s  farm.  By  1791  one  of  the  sons, 
Samuel,  had  married,  and  Jonathan  and  John  Dane  were  about 
to  marry.  Their  father  then  deeded  to  each  a  piece  of  land  along 
the  Granite  Street  frontage  for  a  house  lot.12  He  also  gave  a 
piece  to  his  youngest  son,  Daniel,  though  he  did  not  marry  until 
five  years  later.  Jonathan  immediately  built  the  gambrel  roofed 
part  of  “the  house  of  seven  gables,”  now  161  Granite  Street, 
and  Samuel  began  the  house  next  north.  The  following  year 
Benjamin  deeded  to  John  Dane  the  western  half  of  The  Old 
Castle  itself.13  This  was  in  consideration,  as  the  deed  states,  “  of 
Twenty-five  pounds  expended  and  laid  out  in  building  a  back 
leanter  (or  long  kitching  room)  the  whole  length  of  my  dwell¬ 
ing  house,”  and  the  son  was  further  given  the  use  of  the  middle 
part  of  that  kitchen  “  when  ever  there  shall  be  a  fire  place 
erected  in  the  same,  together  with  the  bedroom  in  the  western 
end  of  sd  kitching.”  Not  a  vestige  of  the  land  under  or  around 
the  house  was  included  in  this  conveyance,  but  it  did  carry  a 
privilege  to  pass  around  the  house,  and  rights  in  the  well  and  in 
the  cellar.  The  well  was  south  of  the  house  opposite  the  front 
door.  The  cellar  was  only  accessible  at  that  time  through  a  trap 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  easterly  front  room. 
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Here  is  clear  evidence  that  the  leanto  was  not  built  when  the 
main  house  was  erected.  Doubtless  the  fireplace  was  immedi¬ 
ately  built  in  that  kitchen,  for  John  Dane  had  married  Anna 
Tuttle  of  Hamilton  earlier  that  year,  and  was  probably  living 
in  the  old  house  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  September  8,  1792. 
That  end  of  the  house  continued  in  the  possession  of  John 
Dane’s  heirs  until  June  16,  1892,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  member 
of  the  Story  family. 

On  August  18,  1802,  Benjamin  deeded  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Castle14  to  the  son  Daniel  who  had  married,  December  15, 
1796,  Mary  Whittredge  of  Hamilton.  Sarah,  the  mother,  did 
not  sign  this  deed  to  release  her  dower  rights,  perhaps  because 
she  realized  that  if  she  did  so  she  would  lose  all  her  rights  in  the 
house,  for  she  had  already  surrendered  them  so  far  as  the  west¬ 
ern  end  was  concerned  in  the  deed  to  John  Dane.  A  clause  was 
therefore  appended  to  Daniel’s  deed  which  read  that  “  The 
condition  of  the  within  deed  is  such  that  notwithstanding  and 
nevertheless  that  I,  the  within  named  Benjamin,  and  Sarah  my 
wife,  are  to  peaceably  enjoy  all  that  part  of  the  house  with  the 
privileges  we  now  enjoy  during  our  natural  life.”  That  pre¬ 
vented  Daniel  and  his  wife  from  living  in  the  Castle  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  so,  two  years  later,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1804,  Benjamin  sold  the  son  another  house  lot  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  highway.  On  that  land  Daniel  built  a  tavern 
house  where  he  lived  until  1838,  which  was  four  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  known  as  Captain  Wheeler,  he  having  been 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  local  infantry  company.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  Castle  descended  to  one  of  Daniel’s  two 
adopted  sons,  known  as  Daniel  W.  Tuttle,  thence  to  the  latter’s 
children,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  June  30,  1898, 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  a  member  of  the  Story  family. 

I  wo  months  before  his  death,  April  19,  1810,  Benjamin  sold 
one  other  house  lot,  now  141  Granite  Street.  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  the  old  farm  to  be  sold  out  of  the  family  since  Jethro’s 
day.  The  purchaser  of  this  lot  was  James  Harris,  who  paid  S40.15 

Benjamin  died  June  10,  1810,  eighty-eight  years  old.  Pre- 
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sumably  his  wife  survived  him,  but  the  date  of  her  death  has  not 
been  found.  Benjamin  s  will,  executed  when  he  was  seventy- 
four  years  old,  gave  his  wife  one-third  of  the  personal  property 
outright,  and  one-third  of  the  real  estate  for  life.  Two  of  his 
sons,  Jonathan  and  John  Dane,  had  died  before  the  father. 
Jonathan  had  left  a  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  John  Dane 
left  a  widow,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  order  to  divide  the 
real  estate  equitably  a  survey  of  the  farm  was  made,  and  this 
revealed  that  the  property,  which  was  inventoried  as  99  acres 
in  extent,  was  actually  28  acres  short  of  that  supposed  area.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  plan  was  filed  with  the  probate  settlement,  and 
no  copy  has  been  anywhere  found.  The  farm  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  deeded  as  of  about  100  acres,  but  in  1798,  when  a 
Federal  tax  was  levied  on  dwellings,  the  area  was  given  in  the 
official  returns  as  77  acres.  Notwithstanding  that  Benjamin  had 
in  his  lifetime  sold  off  those  house  lots  to  his  sons  and  to  Harris, 
they  were  not  sufficient  in  extent  to  account  for  the  shrinkage. 

The  inventory  of  Benjamin’s  property,16  as  filed  by  the  son 
Samuel  as  administrator,  valued  the  real  estate  at  $2,148.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inventory  the  99  acres  in  the  farm  consisted  of 
3  acres  of  rocky  pasture  east  of  the  highway,  now  represented 
by  the  house  lots  from  141  to  153  Granite  Street,  and  the  old 
quarry  pits  in  the  rear;  1  acre  of  tillage  east  of  the  highway, 
now  covered  by  many  buildings  between  the  old  tavern  and 
the  Cape  Ann  Tool  Company’s  buildings;  a  large  wooded  pas¬ 
ture,  93  acres,  west  of  the  highway,  now  in  considerable  part 
included  in  Pingree  Park,  the  Pigeon  Cove  school  lot,  Pigeon 
Hill  Street  to  a  little  west  of  the  junction  with  Stockholm 
Avenue,  and  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  southerly  half  of 
Curtis  Street. 

From  the  inventory  of  the  household  furnishings  some  idea 
can  be  had  of  how  a  family  lived  in  those  times.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  at  the  date  when  this  list  was 
made  Benjamin  and  his  wife  were  very  old,  and  that  they  had 
lived  in  that  house  for  about  half  a  century.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  furnishings  in  such  a  period  of  time  might  well  be  devas- 
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tating,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  increasing  age,  and  in 
view  of  the  uncertainties  of  life,  damaged  articles  would  not  he 
replaced.  The  total  value  of  the  furnishings  was  given  as  $69. 
It  is  safe  to  think  that  any  collector  of  antiques  would  be  glad 
to  pick  up  many  of  the  items  today  even  at  a  considerable 
advance  over  the  listed  values. 

There  were  two  bedsteads  and  two  underbeds  valued  at  $1 
each.  With  these  were  featherbeds  weighing  35  to  45  pounds 
each,  valued  at  33  cents  a  pound,  d  here  was  a  chest  of  drawers, 
even  then  listed  as  “  old  fashioned,”  and  valued  at  $4.  A  chest 
with  a  drawer  was  $1.  An  “  old  broken  round  table,”  50  cents. 
Two  “  great  chairs,”  probably  those  in  which  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  sat  on  winter  evenings  by  the  fire,  75  cents  each.  Four 
old  kitchen  chairs,  25  cents  each.  A  small  maple  square  table, 
75  cents.  Cast  iron  fire  dogs,  3  3  cents.  There  were  also  a  shovel 
and  tongs,  five  old  pewter  plates,  a  small  iron  pot  and  kettle,  a 
large  iron  pot  and  a  tea  kettle,  a  skillet,  kettle  and  pan  of  iron, 
an  old  coffee  mill,  more  pewter,  “  one  little  small  old  trunk,” 
an  old  Bible,  and  a  lot  of  linen,  both  bed  and  table,  some  “  sadly 
worn.” 

From  this  time  on  for  a  little  more  than  a  century  The  Old 
Castle  housed  four  families  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  two 
families  downstairs  and  two  upstairs.  Until  1892  the  western 
end,  and  until  1898  the  eastern  end,  were  owned  by  Wheeler 
descendants,  but,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  none  of 
the  owners  lived  in  the  house.  It  was  constantly  occupied,  how¬ 
ever,  by  tenants. 

For  want  of  a  definite  death  record  it  cannot  be  known  if 
Benjamin,  Jr.’s,  wife,  Sarah,  survived  him.  If  she  was  the  “  Mrs. 
Wheeler  of  Pigeon  Cove,  buried  November  1824”  as  printed  in 
the  Gloucester  Vital  Records,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  under  her  dower 
rights.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  elder  adopted  son  of  Daniel 
Wheeler,  known  as  Daniel  W.  Tuttle,  lived  in  that  end  for  a 
time  after  his  marriage  to  Phebe  Sargent,  November  16,  1828, 
or  until  a  new  house  was  built  for  him  by  his  father.  After  his 
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father’s  death  in  1842  he  came  to  own  the  east  end  of  the 
Castle  as  well  as  the  new  house.17  That  new  house  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  Castle  and  the  highway,  but  has  been  moved  and 
now  stands  beside  the  western  end  of  the  Castle.  One  of  his 
sons,  John  Marchant  Tuttle,  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
east  end  after  his  marriage.  After  the  death  of  Daniel  W.  Tuttle, 
his  sons,  John  M.  and  Daniel  Webster,  deeded  their  interest  in 
the  Castle,  September  7,  1893,  to  their  sister,  Phebe  Jane,  Mrs. 
John  Fears.  Five  years  later,  June  30,  1898,  John  Fears  con¬ 
veyed  his  wife’s  title  to  Henry  L.  Story.18  Mr.  Story  had  had 
possession,  however,  since  1893,  when  he  repaired  the  entire 
house. 

Had  John  Dane  Wheeler  lived  he  would  probably  have  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  community. 
From  certain  documents  ostensibly  of  his  writing  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  education  was  rather  better  than  the  ordinary  of 
his  day,  and  he  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  reasonably  success¬ 
ful  in  the  fishing  business.  His  partner,  David  W.  Babson,  be¬ 
came  notably  so.  When  he  died  in  June,  1803, 19  he  left  a  wife 
and  four  children,  the  latter  three,  five,  eight  and  ten  years  old. 
In  1810  his  widow  married  Benjamin  Stacy,  Jr.,  but  it  would 
seem  that  she  continued  to  live  in  the  Castle  for,  as  late  as  April 
11,  1829,  her  dower  rights  were  reserved  to  her  when  her  son 
James  disposed  of  his  interest  in  his  father’s  estate  to  his  sister’s 
husband,  Peter  Woodbury,  Jr.20  It  also  seems  possible  that 
another  son,  John,  may  have  lived  there  as  well,  for  he  excepted 
his  rights  in  the  dwelling  house  when  he  sold  his  other  prop¬ 
erty  to  Peter  Woodbury  in  1822  and  1829. 21  The  other  son  of 
John  Dane,  Nathaniel,  died  in  1819  unmarried. 

Woodbury  had  married  the  daughter  Anna  in  1819,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  lived  in  the  Castle,  for  their  two  sons  were 
born  there,  Nathaniel  in  1820  and  Dean  in  1822.  The  chances 
are  that  the  Woodbury  family  continued  there  until  1829,  in 
which  year  Peter  built  the  house,  now  120  Granite  Street,  in 
which  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Eventually  that 
west  end  of  the  house  came  into  the  Story  family.  Warren  D. 
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Woodbury,  son  of  Dean,  conveyed  his  interest  to  Frances,  Mrs. 
Austin  W.  Story,  May  2,  1882, 22  and  Jennie  F.  Woodbury, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel,  conveyed  hers  to  Henry  L.  Story, 
June  16,  1 892. 23  Four  days  later  Mrs.  Austin  Story  surrendered 
her  portion  as  bought  of  Dean  to  her  brother-in-law,  Henrv  L.24 

Mr.  Story  repaired  the  building,  restored  the  eastern  end  of 
the  leanto  kitchen,  which  at  some  time  had  been  torn  down, 
and  raised  its  roof  to  accommodate  a  set  of  back  stairs  leading 
to  the  second  floor  on  the  eastern  end.  The  house  was  then 
rented  in  four  tenements  during  Mr.  Story’s  life. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  their  children,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  historic  interest  attached  to  the  old  house,  presented 
it  to  the  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Pigeon  Cove,  of  which 
their  mother,  Abbie  F.  Story,  had  been  a  founder  in  1889.  On 
March  6,  1929  The  Old  Castle  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
Society  by  H.  Chester  Story,  Bessie  Story  Rogers,  and  George 
L.  Story,  and  their  respective  wives  and  husband,  Althea  D. 
Story,  C.  Harry  Rogers,  and  Emily  C.  Story.25  The  deed  of 
conveyance  declared  that  it  was  the  mutual  desire  of  the  Story 
family  and  of  the  Society  that  I  he  Old  Castle  should  be  per¬ 
manently  preserved  and  maintained  in  the  public  interest  as  a 
New  England  antiquity  and  community  center,  and  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Abbie  F.  Story.  Under  its  terms  the  Society  was 
expected  to  restore  the  building  so  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
condition,  and  thereafter  to  maintain  it. 

1  he  work  of  restoration  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  an  architect,  who  had  made  a  study 
of  early  New  England  houses.  His  comments  upon  the  archi¬ 
tectural  characteristics  of  the  house  are  given  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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Benjamin  Wheeler,  Jr.,  died  in  1810  and  the  Old  Castle  farm  was  broken  up. 


1.  Abraham  Lurvey,  1805. 

2.  James  Harris,  1810. 

3.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  1791. 

4.  Samuel  Wheeler,  1792. 


5.  Daniel  Wheeler,  1805. 

6.  Benjamin  Wheeler’s  barns. 

7.  Road  across  the  beach. 

8.  William  Norwood,  1806. 


9.  David  Wallis  Babson,  1806. 


With  the  exception  of  Nos.  6  and  8,  the  buildings  are  standing  in  1939. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EVIDENCES 
BY  THOMAS  WILLIAMS 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  history  of  The  Old  Castle  has 
been  traced  through  documentary  evidence.  It  is  there  shown 
that  the  first  recorded  deed  covering  the  property,  dated  De¬ 
cember  12,  1712,  conveyed  only  land  and  “  appurtenances,”  and 
that  the  first  mention  of  a  dwelling  does  not  occur  until  the 
mortgage  of  1716  which  included  “all  houses.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  evidence  that  forty  odd  years 
ago  the  mechanics  then  making  repairs  in  the  house  uncovered  a 
board  inscribed  with  the  date  1678.  That  board  has  disap¬ 
peared,  but  persons  still  living  remember  having  seen  it. 

To  persons  familiar  with  buildings  of  the  late  Colonial  and 
early  Provincial  periods  the  character  of  the  house  itself  sug¬ 
gests  a  date  earlier  than  1712.  The  hewn  overhang,  heavily 
chamfered  framing,  low  ceiling  heights,  steep  roof  pitch,  roof 
construction,  and  the  large  bricks  laid  in  clay  found  in  the 
chimney  foundation,  all  have  the  feeling  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  However,  there  was  little  settlement  in  this  portion 
of  the  world  until  after  1700,  and  in  the  remote  corners  there 
was  always  a  lag  in  style.  People  continued  to  build  in  the 
manner  of  the  past  long  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  the 
centers  by  newer  fashions. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  with  the  theory  of  an  early  date  for 
the  house  must  take  refuge  in  that  word  “  appurtenances  ”  in 
the  deed  of  1 7 1 2,  a  word  used  in  ancient  deeds  to  cover  all  forms 
of  improvements,  sometimes  including  houses.  For  little  more 
than  an  “  appurtenance  ”  could  the  house  have  been  at  the  time 
of  its  construction. 

We  can  only  imagine  the  appearance  of  the  house  at  that  time. 
The  settlement  at  Pigeon  Cove  could  have  consisted  only  of 
this  house  and  three  or  four  others  north  of  the  Cove.  Set  in  a 
grove  of  evergreens  on  an  eminence  above  the  sandy  beach, 
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where  occasional  fishermen  from  Essex  drew  up  their  small 
boats,  The  Old  Castle  was  built,  facing  south,  beside  a  little 
brook  which  must  have  been  its  early  water  supply.  Its  exterior 
was  more  that  of  a  barn  than  a  house,  with  rough  vertical  board¬ 
ing  on  the  walls.  The  windows  must  have  been  leaded  casements 
in  wood  frames,  and  the  central  chimney  was  made  of  soft- 
burned  bricks  crudely  laid  up  in  clay.  The  roof  was  probably 
shingled  with  long,  irregular  hand-split  shingles.  The  leanto 
did  not  exist.  The  only  pretense  to  architecture  was  the  over¬ 
hanging  second  story  on  the  front  and  east  end,  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  English  towns  from  which 
the  earliest  settlers  had  emigrated. 

The  interior  must  have  been  of  the  crudest  character,  un¬ 
plastered,  unpainted,  much  as  one  still  sees  in  the  attic  on  the 
west  side  of  the  chimney. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  house  underwent  many  changes. 
The  original  chimney  was  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  one, 
double  hung  sash  replaced  the  casements,  the  exterior  was 
probably  clapboarded  and  then  later  shingled,  rooms  were 
finished,  walls  were  plastered,  a  leanto  added.  Ownership  be¬ 
came  divided.  The  house  eventually  degenerated  into  a  tene¬ 
ment;  began  to  disintegrate. 

The  structure  as  it  stands  today  is  definitely  not  a  restoration 
to  any  period.  With  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Village  Improvement  Society,  which  became  its  owner  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public  interest  in  1929,  and  through  the  aid  of 
many  of  the  Society’s  friends,  the  house  has  been  repaired  and 
preserved.  It  now  represents,  rather,  a  cross-section  of  its 
history. 

The  designations  of  the  rooms  in  the  following  account  are 
not  intended  to  describe  the  way  they  were  always  used.  At 
one  time  or  another,  all  three  of  the  principal  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  have  been  used  as  kitchens.  And  at  the  time  when  John 
Dane  Wheeler  was  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the  house 
with  his  four  children,  it  seems  likely  that  someone  slept  in 
every  room  in  his  part  of  the  building. 
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THE  ENTRY.  Here  on  the  exterior  wall  can  be  seen  some 
of  the  original  construction,  with  the  crude  door  frame,  rough 
boarding,  and  huge  posts  which  support  the  hewn  chimney 
girts.  The  front  door  is  an  eighteenth  century  door  from  an¬ 
other  house.  The  staircase  is  not  original,  evidence  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  ceiling  joist  over  the  door  to  the  cellar  stair, 
which  was  chamfered  to  save  the  heads  of  those  going  up  the 
stair  on  that  side.  The  present  stair  arrangement  dates  from 
after  1803,  when  a  probate  document  refers  to  a  trap  door  in 
the  eastern  room  as  the  only  access  to  the  cellar.  An  interesting- 
crude  detail  is  the  arch  hewn  out  of  the  east  chimney  girt  to 
gain  headroom  over  the  door  to  the  kitchen. 

The  post  which  supports  this  girt,  east  of  the  front  door, 
judging  from  mortises  and  augur  holes  which  obviously  bear 
no  relation  to  the  present  building,  seems  to  have  been  used 
previously  in  another  structure.  It  may  have  been  part  of  a 
vessel,  possibly  a  bit  of  wreckage  picked  up  on  the  beach.  In 
the  side  of  this  “  ship  timber,”  close  to  the  front  door  latch,  is 
what  appears  to  be  an  augur  hole.  A  finger  inserted  in  this  hole 
for  an  inch  or  so  will  find  a  convex  metal  surface.  According 
to  tradition  this  is  a  gunshot,  and  certainly  its  size  is  about  that 
of  the  shot  used  in  the  old-time  swivel  guns.  The  fact  that  this 
shot  could  not  have  been  fired  into  the  timber  in  its  present 
position  gives  further  color  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  once 
part  of  a  ship  which  had  at  some  time  been  in  combat. 

THE  OLD  KITCHEN.  This  east  room  represents  the 
period  of  1717  when  Jethro  Wheeler  mortgaged  the  property 
for  100  pounds,  ‘‘all  houses”  included.  The  sheathing  from 
the  front  wall  to  the  fireplace  (excepting  the  door),  although 
not  original,  is  very  old.  The  boards  taper,  as  did  the  butts  of 
the  trees  from  which  they  were  sawn,  alternating  with  the  wide 
end  first  at  the  top  and  then  at  the  bottom.  The  fact  that  this 
sheathing  overlaps  the  chamfer  of  the  girt  above  indicates  that 
it  is  not  original.  The  original  sheathing  was  probably  of  rough- 
sawn  boards  running  from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the 
girt.  The  sheathing  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  and  continuing 
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around  the  north  wall  is  restored,  as  is  the  floor,  and  also  the 
fireplace  itself,  which  is  patterned  from  the  kitchen  fireplace  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Haskell  House  in  West  Gloucester. 

The  oven  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  is  of  the  type  which 
was  in  common  use  in  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 
houses  in  New  England.  To  heat  the  oven  it  was  filled  with  hot 
coals,  which  were  raked  out  preparatory  to  baking.  The  open¬ 
ing  would  have  been  closed  with  a  wooden  cover. 

The  chimney  tree,  or  wooden  beam  across  the  top  of  the  fire¬ 
place  opening,  is  an  old  one  from  another  house,  and  is  laid  in 
the  old  manner  on  wooden  sleepers.  Under  the  sleeper  at  the 
left  end  of  the  fireplace  are  two  courses  of  large  bricks,  which 
are  some  of  the  original  chimney  bricks  found  under  this  fire¬ 
place  during  the  repairs.  The  other  brick  in  the  fireplace  and 
hearth  are  late  seventeenth  century  brick  from  the  site  of  the 
parsonage  of  the  Byfield  Meeting  House. 

The  exposed  framing  in  this  room  is  typical  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  with  its  corner  posts  and  heavy 
beams.  The  chamfer  on  the  chimney  girt  is  an  especially  large 
one,  less  elaborate  than  that  on  the  summer  beam  which  runs 
from  the  chimney  girt  to  the  end  wall.  The  ceiling  joists  are 
now  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  lath  and  plaster,  which  were 
of  later  date,  and  the  layer  of  smoke  over  the  ceiling  boards 
suggests  the  thought  that  possibly  the  first  chimney  did  not 
draw  too  well. 

The  exterior  walls  of  this  room  must  originally  have  been  the 
rough-sawn  inside  face  of  the  exterior  boarding,  like  the  entry; 
with  casement  windows  set  in  heavy  stud  frames.  The  present 
plastered  walls,  with  double  hung  windows  in  moulded  casings, 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  parlor  on  the  west  side  of  the  entry. 

THE  PARLOR.  Benjamin  Wheeler  must  have  embellished 
the  parlor  not  many  years  after  buying  the  place  from  his  father, 
Jethro,  in  1724,  for  600  pounds.  He  installed  the  simple  panel¬ 
ling  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  cased  the  beams  and  posts, 
plastered  the  outside  walls,  replaced  the  old  casements  with 
double  hung  sash,  and  not  improbably  carried  out  these  general 
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improvements  throughout  the  house.  He  rebuilt  the  chimney, 
too,  replacing  the  large  soft-burned  early  brick  with  a  smaller 
hard  Dutch  type  of  brick. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  fireplace  which  he  built  in  the  parlor 
extended  almost  to  the  rear  wall,  and  that  it  was  reduced  in  size 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  “  leanter  ”  fireplace  at  some 
time  after  1792.  This  would  explain  the  vertical  sheathing  at 
the  left  of  the  fireplace,  which  does  not  belong  with  the  panel¬ 
ling  at  the  right.  Apparently  some  old  vertical  sheathing  was 
retrieved  at  that  time  from  some  other  room  in  this  house  or 
elsewhere,  enough  not  only  for  the  section  of  wall  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  but  sufficient  also  to  install  a  dado  under  the  chair  rail 
of  the  other  three  walls  in  6'-9"  lengths. 

The  oven  in  this  room,  although  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  earlier  type  of  oven  in  the  old  kitchen,  is  an  improved  ar¬ 
rangement  in  a  separate  compartment  behind  the  small  door  at 
the  right  of  the  fireplace.  Here  the  housewife  did  her  baking 
freed  from  the  annoyance  of  working  in  the  smoke  and  fire 
of  the  fireplace  itself. 

Settlement  of  the  house  has  probably  reduced  by  five  inches 
the  always  low  ceiling  height  of  this  room.  Evidence  of  this 
may  be  seen  upon  examining  the  bottom  rail  of  the  panelling, 
which  must  have  been  originally  about  six  inches  high,  and  is 
now  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

1  HE  LEAN1  O.  John  Dane  Wheeler  (Benjamin  s  grand¬ 
son)  previous  to  1792  contributed  to  the  house  what  his  father 
called  “  a  back  leanter  (or  long  kitching  room)  the  whole  length 
of  my  dwelling  house.”  The  records  refer  to  the  use  of  “  the 
middle  part  as  a  kitching  whenever  there  shall  be  a  fireplace 
elected  in  the  same,  also  to  a  bedroom  in  the  western  end. 
Possibly  the  end  east  of  the  fireplace  was  partitioned  off  for  use 
by  that  side  of  the  house.  The  “  leanter  ”  has  been  through 
vicissitudes  which  have  left  little  of  the  original  work  except 
the  fireplace,  which  was  unearthed  during  the  repairs  of  1931, 
behind  a  staircase  then  removed.  T  he  wooden  chimney  tree 
over  the  fireplace  is  unusual  for  so  late  a  date  as  1792,  and  the 
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general  arrangement,  with  the  two  sides  at  different  angles,  and 
the  recess  at  one  side  of  the  back,  defies  as  yet  any  explanation. 

THE  KITCHEN  CHAMBER.  This  room  was  probably 
refurbished  by  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Jr.  (John  Dane  Wheeler’s 
father)  shortly  after  he  took  possession  in  1769.  The  fireplace 
panelling  is  a  typical  Rockport  detail  of  this  period.  The  ex¬ 
posed  joists  with  their  old  whitewash,  and  the  two  gunstock 
posts  at  the  rear  corners,  do  not  match  the  rest  of  the  room, 
but  belong  rather  to  the  original  house  construction.  In  the 
closet  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace  can  be  seen  the  “  beehive  ” 
brickwork  which  joins  the  “  leanter  ”  fireplace  to  the  old 
chimney. 

T HE  PARLOR  CHAMBER.  Here  the  plain  plaster  walls  and 
severe  trim  seem  to  belong  to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  per¬ 
haps  an  improvement  by  John  Dane  Wheeler  after  1792.  The 
door  at  the  rear  leads  through  a  roof  space  to  a  child’s  chamber. 

THE  ATTIC.  The  eastern  half  of  the  attic  has  been  rebuilt, 
but  in  the  western  portion  may  be  seen  the  old  framing  with 
the  purlin  construction  and  vertical  boarding.  This  space  prob¬ 
ably  housed  the  hired  help  in  the  early  days,  and  has  undergone 
little  change  since. 

THE  OVERHANG.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  The  Old  Castle  is  the  overhang.  Contrary  to  general  belief 
the  overhang  was  not  built  for  defense  except  in  garrison  houses, 
where  it  occurred  on  all  four  sides.  Instead  it  was  used  in  this 
house  only  on  the  south  side  and  east  end,  and  was  a  form  of 
Gothic  decoration,  a  survival  from  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  English  towns,  where,  due  to  crowding  within  the  walls, 
it  was  used  to  gain  floor  space  in  the  upper  stories.  There  were 
two  types  of  overhang,  one  the  structural  type  with  an  over¬ 
hang  of  about  a  foot,  in  which  the  second  floor  framing  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  first  floor  wall  and  carried  the  posts  above;  the 
other  the  “  hewn  ”  type,  in  which  an  overhang  of  generally 
two  to  four  inches  was  obtained  by  hewing  the  outside  of  the 
posts  to  a  smaller  dimension  on  the  first  floor  than  on  the  second. 

The  Old  Castle  has  an  overhang  of  the  hewn  type.  If  one 
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examines  carefully  the  posts  in  the  entry  on  the  first  floor,  one 
can  see  near  the  ceiling  on  the  outer  side  the  manner  in  which 
the  posts  were  cut  to  diminish  their  thickness  for  the  lower 
portion.  The  hewn  overhang  was  used  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  its  use  here  suggests 
that  the  builder  of  1  he  Old  Castle  possibly  came  from  that 
vicinity.  Jethro  Wheeler  himself  came  here  from  Rowley.  The 
overhang  died  out  early  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  its  oc¬ 
currence  here  strongly  points  to  an  early  date  for  this  house. 
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Chamfer. 

GLOSSARY 

To  remot  e  the  corner  of  a  timber,  leaving  a  small  sur¬ 
face  at  an  angle  of  45 °  with  the  two  adjoining  sides. 
Often  used  in  medieval  construction. 

Chimney  Tree. 

A  timber  across  the  head  of  a  fireplace  opening,  sup¬ 
porting  the  masonry  above. 

Girt. 

A  trans\  erse  beam  or  girder,  commonly  so-called  at  end 
of  house  or  alongside  of  chimney. 

Joist. 

A  small  horizontal  timber  supporting  portion  of  floor 
above. 

Leanto. 

An  extension  of  a  building  whose  roof  leans  against  the 
main  portion  of  the  building. 

Mortise. 

A  hole  in  a  timber  into  which  some  other  member  fits. 

Panelling. 

The  construction  of  a  wood  wall  by  framing  thin  mem¬ 
bers,  or  panels,  between  horizontal  and  vertical  members 
called  rails  and  stiles,  as  in  a  panelled  door. 

Post. 

A  square  timber  set  on  end  to  support  the  horizontal 
framing  members  of  a  building. 

Sheathing. 

(Referring  to  interior  finish)  Boards,  plain  or  moulded, 
laid  either  horizontally  or  vertically  and  nailed  to  the 
framing  to  form  the  wall  surface  of  the  room.  This 
treatment  preceded  panelling  in  the  early  New  England 
houses. 

Sleepers. 

Horizontal  timbers  laid  on  the  ground  or  in  masonry 
either  as  a  foundation  or  a  tie  for  construction  above. 

Slimmer  Beam. 

The  girder  beam  showing  in  the  midspan  of  a  ceiling 
and  supporting  the  joists. 
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THE  WHEELER  FAMILY  OF  PIGEON  COVE 
Associated  with  The  Old  Castle  from  1712  to  1893 

Compiled  from  public  records,  town  histories, 
and  Wheeler  family  memoranda. 

John1  Wheeler  m.  Anne  .  They  came  to  America  from  Salis¬ 

bury,  England,  accompanied  by  six  children.  Four  children,  including  a 
son,'  David,  remained  in  England.  In  1634  John  was  in  Agawam  (Ipswich), 
in  1641  in  Salisbury,  before  1650  in  Newbury.  John  m.  2d  Anna  , 

who  d.  1662.  John  d.  1670. 

David2,  (son  of  John  &  Anne)  b.  England  1625;  came  to  America  1638; 
m.  Sarah  Wise  at  Newbury  May  11,  1650;  lived  at  Newbury.  They  had 
10  children. 

Jethro3,  tanner  and  cordwainer,  (son  of  David  &  Sarah)  b.  Newbury 
March  28,  1664;  m.  Hannah  French  at  Rowley  July  2,  1690;  lived  at 
Rowley  until  1712  or  ’13,  when  he  bought  at  Pigeon  Cove  and  moved 
there;  returned  to  Rowley  in  1724  and  d.  there  1725.  Children  of  Jethro 
&  Hannah,  all  b.  at  Rowley: 

Hannah4,  b.  July  22,  1691;  d.  before  1697. 

Jethro4,  b.  Aug.  19,  1692;  m.  Sarah  Harraden  Feb.  13,  1716/17. 

Benjamin4,  b.  Mch.  23,  1694/5  (Forward). 

Hannah4,  b.  June  9,  1697;  m.  Ezekiel  Marshall  of  Ipswich  Aug.  1,  1717. 

Moses4,  b.  Mch.  12,  1699/1700;  d.  before  1725. 

Abijah4,  b.  June  21,  1702. 

Mary4,  bap.  Apr.  29,  1705. 

Sarah4,  bap.  Jan.  4,  1707  (perhaps  1706/7). 

Elizabeth4,  b.  perhaps  1708  or  ’09. 

John4,  b.  Sept.  12,  1710. 

Benjamin4,  mariner,  (son  of  Jethro  &  Hannah)  b.  Mch.  23,  1694/5;  m. 
ist  Mehitable  Wheeler  (cousin)  of  Rowley,  Int.  Oct.  15,  1720.  She  d. 
Aug.  4,  1766  at  Ipswich.  He  m.  2d  Sarah  Woodbury  of  Rowley  Nov.  26, 
1767.  He  d.  Jan.  1,  1779  at  Ipswich.  Sarah  d.  Apr.  26,  1814  at  Ipswich. 
Benjamin  moved  from  Pigeon  Cove  to  Ipswich  before  1764.  His  10  chil¬ 
dren,  all  by  Mehitable,  were  born  at  Pigeon  Cove: 

Benjamin5,  b.  Apr.  14,  1722  (Forward). 

Mehitable'’,  b.  ;  m.  ist  Joseph  Emerson,  Int.  Feb.  21,  1746/7;  m.  2d 

Philip  Ivneeland. 

Jonathan5,  b.  July  16,  1726;  d.  before  1764. 

Aloses",  b.  June  19,  1728;  m.  Susanna  Norwood  May  7,  1750;  he  d.  (?) 
Dec.  1760. 

David5,  b.  Jan.  6,  1730/31. 
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Molly3,  b.  Sept.  14,  1732;  m.  Burnham. 

Sarah’,  b.  Aday  13,  1734;  d.  1734. 

Simeon5,  b.  July  28,  1735;  d.  1735. 

Simeon5,  b.  Aug.  22,  1736;  d.  i764-’67. 

Samuel0,  bap.  Sept.  16,  1739. 

Benjamin',  yeoman  &  fisherman,  (son  of  Benjamin  &  Mehitable)  b.  Apr. 
14,  1722;  m.  i st  Elizabeth  Pulcifer,  Int.  Dec.  19,  1746;  m.  2d  Sarah  Dane  of 
Ipswich,  Int.  Aug.  16  &  19,  1749.  Eleven  children  by  Sarah,  all  born  at 
Pigeon  Cove  except  the  tenth  child,  who  was  perhaps  born  on  Plum  Island, 
Ipswich.  Benjamin  died  at  Pigeon  Cove  June  10,  1810. 

Benjamin0',  b.  Aug.  16,  1750. 

Jonathan*',  b.  Sept.  26,  1752;  d.  young. 

Sarah",  b.  1754  (bap.  Jan.  19,  1755);  d.  1755. 

Martha6  (Patty),  b.  Dec.  10,  1755;  m.  Joseph  Knowlton  of  Manchester 
Mch.  19,  1776. 

Joseph",  bap.  Feb.  18,  1759;  m.  (?)  Susanna  Davis  Dec.  4,  1783. 

Samuel",  b.  Jan.  25,  1760;  m.  Betsey  Tarr,  Int.  Nov.  1,  1784;  she  d.  1843; 
he  d.  1849. 

Mary6,  bap.  July  13,  1762. 

Nathaniel",  b.  Apr.  16,  1764;  d.  Oct.  10,  1775. 

Jonathan",  b.  June  28,  1766;  m.  Judith  Dennison  Nov.  27,  1791;  he  d.  1795. 
John  Dane",  b.  Ipswich  Feb.  23,  1769  (Forward). 

Daniel",  b.  Nov.  11,  1770  (Forward). 


John  Dane6,  fisherman,  (son  of  Benjamin  &  Sarah)  b.  Feb.  23,  1769;  m. 
Anna  Tuttle  at  Hamilton  Jan.  5,  1792.  Lived  in  west  end  of  Old  Castle. 
He  d.  June  ,  1803.  Anna  m.  2d  Benjamin  Stacy,  Jr.,  Oct.  20,  1810. 
Children: 


John',  b.  (?)  1793;  m.  Susan  Mariah  Rowe,  widikvsT 
Anna7,  b.  (?)  1795  (Forward). 

Nathaniel',  bap.  Oct.  1,  1798;  d.  Aug.  5,  1819. 

James  Tuttle',  b.  ?  1800;  m.  Betsey  Plumer  Sept.  2,  1821. 


Daniel6,  fisherman,  tavern  keeper,  captain  of  militia,  (son  of  Benjamin 
&  Sarah)  b.  Nov.  11,  1770;  m.  Mary  (Polly)  Whittredge  of  Wenham 
Dec.  15,  1796;  she  d.  Aug.  1,  1840;  he  d.  Aug.  21,  1842.  He  owned,  but 
did  not  live  in,  the  east  end  of  Old  Castle.  No  natural  children  but  adopted 
two  boys,  relatives  of  Mrs.  Wheeler: 

J  7 


Daniel'  Tuttle,  son  of  Simon  &  Phebe  (Whittredge)  Tuttle  of  Hamilton, 
she  a  sister  of  Mary  (Whittredge)  Wheeler;  bap.  Feb.  16,  1806; 
known  as  Daniel  Wheeler7  Tuttle;  m.  Phebe  Sargent  Nov.  16,  1828 
(Forward) . 

Daniel'  Tuttle,  son  of  Simon,  Jr.,  &  Betsey  (Currier)  Tuttle  of  Hamilton 
(Simon,  Jr.,  a  brother  of  above  Daniel);  b.  1818;  known  as 
Daniel7  Wheeler,  Jr.;  m.  ist  Serena  Dennison  Apr.  7,  1842;  m.  2rl 
Sarah  Ann  (Kimball),  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Wheeler. 
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Anna7,  (dau.  of  John  Dane  &  Anna)  b.  (?)  1795;  m.  Peter  Woodbury,  Jr., 
Sept.  9,  1819.  He  was  son  of  Peter  &  Rebecca  (Merchant),  b.  Mch  29, 
1798.  Peter  and  Anna  presumed  to  have  lived  in  west  end  of  Old  Castle 
until  her  death  Dec.  6,  1823,  perhaps  later.  Peter  m.  2d  Mehitable  Dodge 
Apr.  5,  1825.  Peter  d.  Aug.  29,  1867.  Mehitable  d.  1874.  No  chil¬ 

dren  by  Mehitable.  Anna’s  children: 

Nathaniel  Wheeler8,  b.  Aug.  27,  1820  (Forward). 

Dean  Wheeler8,  b.  Aug.  6,  1823  (Forward). 

Daniel7  Wheeler  Tuttle,  (oldest  adopted  son  of  Captain  Daniel''  &  Mary 
Wheeler)  bap.  Feb.  16,  1806;  m.  Phebe  Sargent  Nov.  16,  1828.  Inherited 
east  end  of  Old  Castle.  Children: 

John  Marchant8,  b.  Sept.  15,  1829;  m.  Margaret  Smith. 

Phebe  Jane8,  b.  Sept.  20,  1831;  m.  John  Fears. 

Daniel  Webster8,  b.  Sept.  7,  1836;  m.  Jane  Frazier. 

Nathaniel  Wheeler8  Woodbury,  (son  of  Peter  &  Anna7)  b.  Aug.  27, 
1820;  m.  Fanny  Story,  dau.  of  James,  Jr.,  &  Lucy  (Sargent),  Jan.  13,  1850. 
He  d.  Beverly  Feb.  17,  1890.  She  d.  June  3,  1917.  Children: 

Edgar  Story9,  b.  Oct.  12,  1851;  m.  Martha  E.  Glover  at  Salem  July  15, 
1876.  He  d.  May  5,  1889. 

Jennie  Florence9,  b.  Oct.  3,  1856;  unmarried. 

Orville  Herbert9,  b.  June  10,  i860;  unmarried. 

Dean  Wheeler8  Woodbury,  (son  of  Peter  &  Anna7)  b.  Aug.  6,  1823; 
m.  iMartha  Wainwright  .  He  d.  at  sea  Oct.  3,  1851.  Child: 

Warren  Dean9,  b.  Nov.  9,  1850;  m.  Mattie  M.  .  He  d.  California 

Dec.  17,  1910.  No  children. 
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